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DOCTOR JOHN COCHRAN, 

Director-General op the Hospitals op the United States, 
1781. 

BY WALTER L. C. BIDDLE. 

About the year 1570, there crossed over from Paisley in 
Scotland to the north of Ireland one John Cochran. He was 
a clansman of the powerful house of Dundonald, and of kin 
with its noble head, and for several generations his descend- 
ants were born, tilled the land, married and died in the 
home of their adoption. Many were of the gentry ; most 
were yeomen, but all led sober, upright, and righteous lives, 
feared God, and kept his Commandments. The family names 
were carefully handed down from sire to son ; James the son 
of John was succeeded by John, who, in turn, was father of 
another James. Then came Robert, called " honest" to dis- 
tinguish him from others of the same name. His sons were 
James, Stephen, and David, and these latter crossed the sea, 
and settled in Pennsylvania, where unmolested they might 
continue to worship in the faith of their fathers. James 
married his kinswoman, Isabella, the daughter of "deaf" 
Robert, and their children were Ann, Robert, James, John, 
Vol. hi.— 17 ( 241 ) 



242 Doctor John Cochran. 

Stephen, Jane, and George. Ann married the Reverend John 
Hoan, or Rohan as it was indifferently spelled ; Jane became 
the wife of the Reverend Alexander Mitchell ; Robert died, 
leaving a daughter, Isabella ; James died in April, 1768, pre- 
ceded in his departure out of this world by his father James, 
who died in the autumn of 1766. 

This is the race of the Cochrans from the period when they 
quitted their home in Scotland to the time when their bones 
were first laid in the New "World. 

James, Stephen, and David settled in Chester County, and 
laid out their farms near the rippling current of the Octorara. 
As appears from the records, James first resided in Sads- 
bury ; in 1742 he purchased one hundred and thirty-five acres 
additional in the same township ;* but it was not until the 
year 1745 that a large tract in Fallowfield, owned in common 
by the three brothers, was divided, and a patent issued by 
John, Thomas, and Richard Penn to James for three con- 
tiguous lots, aggregating four hundred and thirty acres. 2 This 
tract lay to the south of Stephen's and David's shares. 
Through the northern portion, and near to the northwestern 
boundary, dividing it from the land of Stephen, ran the New- 
castle road, to-day called the Gap and Newport Turnpike. 
There the little village of Cochranville by its name per- 
petuates the traditions of the clan, whose pibroch and whose 
slogan have long ceased to sound on Scottish hills. 

John Cochran was born in Sadsbury, Sept. 1st, 1730, and 
was educated at the grammar school of Dr. Francis Alli- 
son. He received his professional training in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania ; and that intimate knowledge of surgery and 
medicine, which distinguished him in later years, came to him 
first from his preceptor, Dr. Thompson. 3 

At the outbreak of the French and Indian war young 
Cochran had but recently finished his medical studies. He 
entered the service, however, as surgeon's mate, in the hos- 

1 Chester County Deed Book F, p. 628. 

2 Patent Book A, vol. 15, p. 299. 

8 Amer. Medical Biography ; Thacher, Boston, 1828, p. 226. 
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pital department, and remained with the northern army until 
the close of the war. 

Dr. Cochran, together with Major (afterwards General) 
Philip Schuyler, joined Bradstreet when he marched against 
Fort Frontenae in the summer of 1758, and the events of the 
northern campaign were the text-books of the school wherein 
he gained his technical education. 1 

It is hardly possible to present the character of a man, 
whose public life connected him with our national history, 
without reverting to the military episodes of the time during 
which he lived ; but happily a pleasant and a natural break 
occurs in the sequence of the narrative, and enables us to turn 
to other and calmer scenes of Dr. Cochran's career. 

On Dec. 4, 1760, he was united in marriage to Mrs. Ger- 
trude Schuyler, by Dominie Westerts of the Eeformed Dutch 
Church at Albany. 2 That lady was the only sister of Major 
Philip Schuyler, and the widow of Peter Schuyler, whose 
grandfather, Peter, had been President of the Council of the 
Province of New York in 1719. By her first husband she 
had two children ; one, Peter, who married, but died childless ; 
the other, Cornelia, who married Walter Livingston, grandson 
of Eobert Livingston, first lord of the manor of Livingston. 

After his marriage Dr. Cochran removed to New Bruns- 
wick, N". J., and there continued to practise his profession, 
becoming one of the founders of the New Jersey Medical 
Society in 1766, and in November, 1769, succeeding Dr. Bur- 
net as its President. 3 

During the close of the winter of 1776, he offered his ser- 
vices as a volunteer in the hospital department, and Wash- 
ington recommended his name to the favorable notice of 
Congress in a letter written in the beginning of 1777. He 
spoke of Dr. Cochran's services as a volunteer, and of his ex- 
perience during the French war. 

On the 7th of April, 1777, Congress resumed the considera- 
tion of a report on the hospitals ; and plans modelled after 

1 Amer. Med. Biography, page 227. 

2 Register of the Reformed Dutch Church, Albany. 

8 Hist, of Med. and Med. men in N. J., — Wickes, p. 205. 
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those of the British Army having been proposed by Dr. 
Cochran and Dr. William iShippen, and approved by General 
Washington, were adopted upon that day. On the 11th of the 
same month, in pursuance of his Excellency's recommenda- 
tion, Dr. Cochran was selected for the position of physician 
and surgeon-general of the army in the middle department. 
During the period of holding this position, he was often 
called upon to bewail the wretched inefficiency which charac- 
terized the management of the hospital department. In a 
letter to Jonathan Potts, Purveyor-General to the hospitals, 
Dr. Cochran thus expressed himself. 1 

Morristown, March 18, 1780. 

Dear Sir: I received your favor by Dr. Bond, and am ex- 
tremely sorry for the present situation of the hospital finances. 
Our stores have all been expended for two weeks past, and 
not less than 600 regimental sick and lame, most of whom 
require some assistance, which being withheld, are languishing 
and must suffer. 

I flatter myself you have no blame in this matter, but curse 
on him or them by whom this evil is produced. The ven- 
geance of an offended Deity must overtake the miscreants 
sooner or later. It grieves my soul to see the poor, worthy, 
brave fellows pine away for want of a few comforts, which 
they have dearly earned. 

I shall wait on his Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief, 
and represent our situation, but I am persuaded it can have 
little effect, for what can he do? He may refer the matter to 
Congress, they to the Medical Committee, who will probably 
pow-wow over it awhile, and no more be heard of it. The 
few stores sent on by Dr. Bond in your absence are not yet 
arrived, I suppose owing to the badness of the roads. If they 
come they will give us some relief for a few weeks. 
Compliments to all friends, and believe me, 

Dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 

JOHN COCHRAK 

In January, 1781, Dr. Shippen resigned the post of Direc- 
tor-General of the medical department of the army. Im- 
mediately afterwards Congress conferred upon Dr. Cochran 
the unsolicited appointment of Director-General of the Hos- 

1 Biographical sketch of Dr. Jonathan Potts, by Rev. Edward D. Neill, 
New England Hist, and Gen. Register. 
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pitals of the United States. Writing from New Windsor, 
Connecticut, on the third of February, he acknowledged 
having received a copy of the act of appointment. 

Sir : I received your Excellency's Favor of the 18th of 
January yesterday, enclosing an Act of Congress appointing 
me Director of the Military Hospitals. 

I thank Congress for this additional Mark of Honor con- 
ferred on me ; and you, Sir, for the polite and obliging man- 
ner in which you were pleased to communicate the same. 

If my past conduct in the station of Physician and Sur- 
geon-General to the Army, which I have filled for near four 
years, has been acceptable to that Honorable Body, I hope 
my future endeavours to perform the duties of my new 
office, will not be less so. 

As far as my abilities will enable me to execute the Trust 

reposed in me, they shall be most faithfully exercised, and 

whatever Errors may fall to my Lot, they will proceed from 

a want of Judgment and not from Intention * * * * 

I have the Honor to be, with the utmost 

Eespect and Esteem, your Excellency's 
Most Obedt. and very humble servant, 

JOHN COCHRAN, D. M. H. 
His Excellency, Sam'l Huntingdon, Esq., 
President of Congress. 1 

While the field of his usefulness had been broadened, his 
vigilance ceased not to regard the minor workings of the 
hospital department. Letter after letter he wrote, represent- 
ing the insufficiency of the supplies of food and medicine, 
but entreaty, expostulation, and denunciation met with but 
meagre result. In a letter from New Windsor, in February, 
1781, addressed to Abraham Clark, Chairman of the Medical 
Committee, he wrote : " Tho' we have few deaths, yet the 
poor fellows suffer for want of necessary supplies, which I 
hope will soon be afforded them, otherwise there will be 
little occasion for Physicians and Surgeons." 2 

On March 25th of the same year, after returning from. Al- 
bany, he wrote to Thomas Bond, Purveyor of the Military 
Hospitals, " I am sorry to inform you that I found that hos- 

1 This letter is from Dr. Cochran's letter-book, now in possession of his 
grandson. Gen. John Cochrane, of N. Y. 
2 Ibid. 
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pital (at Albany) entirely destitute of all kinds of stores ex- 
cept a little vinegar, which was good for nothing, and fre- 
quently without Bread or Beef for many days r so that the 
Doctor under those circumstances was obliged to permit such 
of the patients, as could walk into town, to beg provisions 
among the inhabitants." 1 Again a line from a letter of April 
2, 1781 : " Neither myself, nor any of the Gentlemen who 
have served with me, have received a shilling from the Public 
in twenty-three months, which has, as you may reasonably 
suppose, reduced me to some difficulties." 2 In another letter 
to Abraham Clark, of April 30th, in the same year, " I have 
from all quarters," he relates, "the most melancholy com- 
plaints of the sufferings of the sick in the Hospitals, for want 
of stores and necessaries, that you can conceive, and unless 
some speedy remedy is applied, the consequences must be very 

fatal As soon as my strength will enable 

me, I propose setting out for Philadelphia. 

"On the 5th instant I was taken sick with a Pleurisy, 
which has confined me till yesterday, and has left me very 
weak." 3 

These extracts show plainly the condition in which the 
affairs of the American Government, relating to its hospital 
service, stood in the year 1781, while the multifariousness of 
the duties of Dr. Cochran are indicated by his other and more 
general correspondence. He quieted dissensions in the de- 
partment; he composed the difficulties of individuals ; he 
presented petitions for his subordinate officers; he attended 
not only to the general duties of his office, but made out re- 
turns of the sick in all the hospitals, which he submitted to 
the inspection of the Commander-in-Chief. And all this 
various labor was performed with cheerfulness in adversity, 
and courage amid danger. 

He concluded a letter to his friend, Dr. Thomas Craick, in 
which, a few lines above, he had spoken of a "jaunt" up the 
North River, whither he had gone accompanying Mrs. Wash- 

1 Dr. Cochran's Letter-book. * Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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ington, with " my poor little boy lays ill of a fever." 1 While 
in camp, in the end of July, he begged Dr. Bond to send aid: 
44 could you not, by advertisement, be able to procure a quan- 
tity of old linnen from the good ladies of your City? I was 
obliged after the last skirmish, when fifty men were wounded, 
to give every sheet I had in the world, but two, to make lint, 
&c. I dread the thoughts of an action, when we have it not 
in our power to relieve the distresses of the unfortunate. "2 

Turning from a view of the services of Dr. Cochran to his 
country during the arduous years of his connection with the 
army, it will be well worthy of attention to regard his civil 
life. 

The aspect which his character then assumed was that of 
a man full of honor, enjoying in the seclusion of his home 
the friendship of many eminent contemporaries. He was on 
terms of intimacy with Washington, with Lafayette, with 
Wayne, with Paul Jones, and with many more. To him the 
great commander presented his camp furniture ; 3 he received 
from " Mad Anthony" the latter's sword — the silver hilt of 
which was melted into goblets, and thus came down to his 
descendants ; while the French hero sent him from France a 
gold watch of delicate movement. 4 

Much of his private correspondence has been preserved, 
and the closeness of the ties which bound him to Washing- 
ton and to Lafayette cannot be further illustrated better than 
by the fallowing letters. 

West Point, August 16, 1779. 

Dear Doctor: I have asked Mrs. Cochran and Mrs. Liv- 
ingston to dine with me to-morrow ; but ought I not to ap- 
prise you of their fare ? As I hate deception, even when 
imagination is concerned, I will. 

It is needless to premise that my table is large enough to 
hold the ladies — of this they had ocular demonstration yes- 
terday. To say how it is usually covered, is rather more 
essential, and this shall be the purport of my letter. 

Since my arrival at this happy spot, we have had a ham, 

1 Dr. Cochran's Letter-book. * Ibid. 

3 Now in the possession of Gen. Cochrane, of N. Y. 

4 See letter below from De Lafayette to Dr. Cochran. 
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sometimes a shoulder of bacon to grace the head of the table. 
A piece of roas^t beef adorns the foot, and a small dish of 
green beans — almost imperceptible — decorates the centre. 
When the cook has a mind to cut a figure, and this I presume 
he will attempt to-morrow, we have two beefsteak pies or 
dishes of crabs in addition, one on each side of the centre 
dish, dividing the space, and reducing the distance between 
dish and dish to about six feet, which without them would 
be nearly twelve apart. Of late, he has had the surprising 
luck to discover that apples will make pies ; and it is a ques- 
tion if, amidst the violence of his efforts, we do not get one 
of apples, instead of having both of beef. 

If the ladies can put up with such entertainment, and sub- 
mit to partake of it on plates, once tin, but now iron, not 
become so by the labor of scouring, I shall be happy to see 
them. .Dear Sir, yours, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 1 

Lafayette wrote from St. Jean d'Angeli in France, in August, 
1779, and the expression Doctor Bones which occurred in his 
letter, not only testified to the terms of intimate regard in 
which the Marquis held Dr. Cochran, but had reference to 
the latter's well- remembered song, whose refrain "Bones, bones, 
bones" charmingly rendered by his splendid voice, had so 
often cheered the lingering hoars, by the camp-fire, of "Wash- 
ington's military family 

" I feel very happy, my dear Doctor, in finding an occasion 
soon to tell you how I lament separation. It is, indeed, 
highly pleasing to me to be under so many obligations to you, 
because there is no gratitude in the world which can exceed 
the bounds of my affection for the good Dr. Bones — that 
name I shall ever give you — and kindly wish, and even 
ardently hope, you will before long hear from my own 
mouth 

" My health, dear Doctor — that very health you have almost 
brought back from the other world — has been as strong and 
hearty as possible. 

"As during my fit of illness, the watch I had then was of 
great use to you in feeling the pulse, I thought such a one 
might be convenient, which I have entrusted to the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne, and beg leave to present you with it. I did 

1 Irving's Life of Washington, 1861, vol. iii. p. 477. 
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fancy that adorning it with my heroic friend's picture would 
make it acceptable. 

"Be so kind, my dear Sir, as to present my best respects to 
your lady, and my best compliments to your brother doctors 
and my brother officers of the army. Tell them how sin- 
cerely i love them — how much I desire to join them again. . 

Upon the formation of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
founded " to perpetuate, as well the remembrance of the vast 
events, as the mutual friendships which have been formed 
tinder the pressure of common danger/ 72 Dr. Cochran became 
a member from the State of New York. 3 In 1790, upon the 
adoption of the new Constitution, President Washington 
having, to use his own words, " a cheerful recollection of his 
past services," and " reposing special confidence," etc., ap- 
pointed him to fill the office of Commissioner of Loans for 
the State of New York. Shortly before his decease, a stroke 
of paralysis obliged him to resign this position, and to retire 
to his country-seat at Palatine in Montgomery County, New 
York, there to end his days. 4 

On the sixth day of April, 1807, at the ripe age of 76, his 
spirit passed away — the skilled hand was numbed, and the 
kindly heart had ceased to beat. 

His widow survived him until the month of March, 1813, 
when she died in the 89th year of her age. 

When the centenary anniversary of the battle of Bunker 
Hill was held at Utica on June 17, 1875, the remains of Doctor 
and Mrs. Cochran were transferred from their resting place 
in Albany to the Forest Hill Cemetery. There, under the 
auspices of the Cemetery Association, with addresses com- 
memorating the great struggle, and military pomp to honor 
the names of the founders of our nation, were the bodies of 
John and Gertrude Cochran again laid in a hallowed grave — 
the grave wherein they repose to-day. 

1 The original of this letter was some years ago stolen from the rooms of 
the Historical Society of New York. 

2 Motives of organization as set forth by the Society of the Cincinnati. 
8 See roll of original members of the Society of the Cincinnati. 

4 Obituary notice of Dr. Cochran, Albany Gazette, April 9, 1807. 



